There are two kinds of nearsightedness, the ordinary
and the progressive kinds. Ernest H. Starling, an English
physiologist, says of the progressive kind: "The treatment
of myopia * [nearsightedness] is, therefore, not only the
wearing of spectacles, but the absolute prohibition of
near work or close study, the administration of extra-
nourishing food, and an open-air life for a year or more.
If these steps are taken at once, the myopia may get
no worse, and may in fact get better. But if neglected,
the condition will almost certainly get worse. . . . Glasses
should always be prescribed and care taken that the
child wears then constantly." 1
Farsightedness, or longsightedness, may be caused by
an eyeball that is too short. The rays of light from an
object, in such an eye, come together beyond the retina.
Then there is an indistinct image. The diagrams on page
125 make the difference between nearsightedness and far-
sightedness quite clear.
Astigmatism * is another common type of defect that
can be discovered by careful examination and corrected
by wearing glasses. Astigmatism occurs when one part
of the front portion of the eyeball, the cornea, or the lens
is curved more like the bowl of a spoon than like the
surface of a ball. The result is that all the rays of light
from the whole object are not brought to a point on the
retina at the same time. The object accordingly Looks
blurred.
"Cross-eye,1' or "squint-eye," results when the muscles
that move the two eyes do not work together. Early treat-
ment will correct this defect If one eye has better vision
than the other, the stronger eye will do most of the work.
The other eye will become lazy and will tend to turn
inward or outward. Glasses suited to the eyes will often
i Principles of Human Physiology, page 537; Lea and Febiger.
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